THE   QUEST   FOR   A   NEW   BASIS
The History of Cinchona
Mention has been made of Sydenham's use of " the
in cases of ague. To this statement, a further note may be added
The romantic tale of the discovery of cinchona is familiar t<
every student of medical history. Early in the seventeenth century
the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, wa
miraculously cured of a fever by the use of a remedy suggestec
by a local governor, a powder (quinine) prepared from the bar]
of a tree, which came to be known as Countess's Powder. As <.
thank-offering for her recovery, she distributed large quantitiei
to the citizens of Lima, and is said to have afterwards introducec
the drug into Spain. The story was first recorded by Sebastiar
Bado in 1663, and was repeated by Sir Clements Markham ir
his Memoir of Lady Ana de Osorino, Countess of Chinchon, London,
1874.
Unfortunately, the pretty legend has recently received a rudt
shock from the researches of Mr. A. W. Haggis,1 who, after 3
study of the original diary of the Count of Chinchon, has proved
that the Countess died in Spain before her husband was sent tc
Peru; and, further, that his second wife, who accompanied him,
led a remarkably healthy life, and never returned to Spain at all,
so that she was neither cured by cinchona, nor did she introduce
it into Europe.
Haggis has gone further in his exposure of the errors relating
to cinchona. He states that the Indian name Quina-quina
(literally, bark of bark), originally applied to the tree Myroxlyon
which yielded Peruvian balsam, came to be used also to designate
the plaat Cinchona, and thus the two products or barks were often
confused. Moreover, Peruvian bark was in such great demand in
Europe that adequate supplies were not available; and the
cargoes were sometimes fraudulently adulterated with the more
plentiful cinchona bark. The deception passed unnoticed for
many years, the two barks being used indiscriminately and
naturally with conflicting results. Eventually Peruvian bark,
or Jesuit's bark, as it was called, fell into disuse, and was sup-
planted by cinchona bark, and eventually by quinine prepared
from it.
1 A. W. Haggis, " Fundamental Errors in the Early History of Cinchona,*' Btdl. Hist.
1941, vol. x. p. 417
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